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AUNT SALLY'S LIFE. 

" Ah, what shall I be at fifty 
Should Nature keep me alive ? " 

Tennyson's Maud. 

JHERE is a "Shahrazdd" or 
story-telling sister in most large 
families.'and a great blank falls 
on the ■ hotiie-party when she 
I away. The " Shahraz^d" of the follow- 
ing tale, "Aunt Judy," as she was always 
called, knew this, and when she was leaving 
home on a visit, promised to make up for 




2 Aunt Sally's Life. 

her absence by writing letters and sending 
the little ones something to amuse them. 

Now this " something" generally proved 
to be a written instead of spoken story, and 
was ordered to be read aloud in the evenings ; 
and this was certainly the next best thing 
to hearing Aunt Judy tell one herself. 

She would sometimes have been puzzled 
for subjects to invent upon, however, had 
not the elder girls sent her word from time 
to time of the little home-incidents that 
were going on, and even added an occasional 
hint of what would be acceptable. 

Witness the following postscript in a letter 
to Aunt Judy from a sister half way between 
little and grown-up : — 

"P. S. — I had almost forgotten the most 
important news of all. Just think ! The 
boys have dug up mother s old doll again. 
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and she is being painted and done up for 
an Aunt Sally. She is to have a frilled cap 
on, and a pipe in her mouth, and to be fixed 
on the stump of a tree. Cant you just 
imagine how she will look, staring out of 
her huge black eyes at all the world and his 
wife, as complacently as if this was just the 
thing she was born to ? Act fifth, scene last, 
surely, of poor old Blackamoor s life. By 
the way, what fun it would be, if you would 
write it — her life, I mean. The adventures 
of a doll half a century old. And the little 
ones are so fond of her, they would be en- 
chanted. And so should I, for I love the 
poor old thing. She has been buried and 
dug up again three times at least. And 
now there is quite an excitement of delight 
because of her revival as Aunt Sally. Do 
think about it, please." 
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Aunt Judy's lips curled into a smile as 
she read, and she did what she was asked ; 
she thought about it ; the result of which 
was, that in due time there arrived by post 
a mysteriously large packet, containing a let- 
ter and enclosure, addressed to the half-way 
Sister, whom we will call No. 4, and at the 
happy evening hour, when the enclosure 
within was opened, it proved to be a manu- 
script, headed, " The Life of Aunt Sally, 
alias Blackamoor, alias Rosabella, alias 
Amelia, alias a * Judith,' as related by her- 
self." 

Shouts of delight followed the reading 
aloud of this title ; so much so, that going 
on was for a time impossible ; but when 
composure was restored. No. 4 proceeded 
to begin the life aloud, every eye fixed upon 
her in eager expectation. 
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And it opened thus : — 

" It is a fine thing to be fifty years old, 
and not only be of use still, but able to make 
oneself positively agreeable. Don't you 
think so, my young friends?" 

No. 4 paused and looked round, but the 
" young friends' " faces were two degrees 
less bright than a minute before, and groans 
and exclamations broke out : " What a 
horrid idea! Poor old creature, it sounds 
quite dreadful ! I wish Aunt Judy had said 
forty or thirty. Surely thirty is old enough 
for anything, and I can't bear Blackamoor 
to be more. Are you quite sure about the 
figure ? " 

No. 4 was perfectly certain. Nay, she 
turned the letter round and showed the 
terrible 5 in all its clearness. It was far too 
well written for a mistake to be possible. 
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No. 6 sighed, and remarked in a melan- 
choly voice, " Fifty years is half a century, 
isn t it. No. 4 ? Only think of a doll half a 
century old ! It seems so odd ! " 

But as no one had anything further to say. 
No. 4 was requested to " go on " if she 
pleased. They hoped there would be some 
fun nevertheless ! 

So she read on as follows : — 

" Well, my dears, I cannot hear what 
answer you make to my question ; but what- 
ever you may think, I can assure you posi- 
tively that it is a very nice thing to be able 
to please other people as one grows old ; it 
proves that one is still of use. So I am 
glad to find myself turned to such good 
account as to be made an Aunt Sally of, 
and played with. It's a roughish sort of 
game, I admit, and not the kind of thing 
I was accustomed to in my best days ; but 
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I am well seasoned by this time, and can 
bear more rubs with a quiet temper than I 
could have done then. One lives and learns, 
you know, and there's nothing one learns 
plainer as one grows old, than the folly of 
making a fuss about trifles. If I was crusty 
and cross now, think how easily I could vex 
myself and everybody else, by grumbling at 
young folks* impertinence, and making out 
that I was ill-treated. But as I take it quite 
easy, and am glad to be of use, both they 
and I are pleased, and all goes smooth. 
Now I did meet with some real impertinence 
a few days ago. A little girl came up to 
me on the lawn, stared a bit, and then said, 
* You hideous old creature, I wonder where 
you were born ? In some dusty out-of-the- 
way shop where everything was ugly, I*m 
sure/ 

" Wasn't that silly ? If I had been able 
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to speak, I should have called out, * You 
ignorant little goose, go home and learn 
MangnalPs questions, and find out where 
wood comes from/ That would have made 
the saucy young lady look rather foolish, I 
suspect. 

" Then, too, as to my being hideous ; 
hideousness is really a matter of taste, and 
tastes vary according to the fashion of the 
day and country. I was thought lovely once, 
before the new varieties of dolls came up. 
So I sit quite easy at being called hideous 
now. People have changed their tastes, 
that's all. / have not changed in any 
material point. It is true I am a little 
altered outwardly from what I once was, 
but nothing to what the young lady will be 
at my age. Wood wears out less than flesh, 
I suspect. Think of her now, a jaunty little 
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girl with dimpled cheeks and a pork -pie hat, 
and then think of her a tall old lady in a 
bonnet and spectacles. Oh dear ! oh dear ! 
people who sit in greenhouses should be 
very careful how they throw stones ! 

"But about my beauty. I was known as 
a * Judith' in those days, and was not meant 
to be fiddle-faddle pretty, but * handsome 
and commanding, and so I was ; indeed, 
I have lived to hear people regret there are 
no * Judiths' made now-a-days, and not 
without reason. The fiddle-faddle pretty 
is a nice style, but the heroic has also its 
charms, and that was mine. And if large 
black eyes, rosy cheeks, a delicate line 
of lips, small nose and curls, are beauti- 
ful, I was beautiful, that is certain. Not 
perfect, of course; nobody is. You are 
none of you perfect, my young friends, eh ? 

c 
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And I own that my yellow leathern arms 
were rather too short, and too small in pro- 
portion to my body. Besides, their being 
stuffed with bran was very inconvenient, 
for if a child happened to poke a hole in 
them, out it ran, and the leather fell flat, 
and one looked like an officer with an empty 
coat sleeve. Not a bad thing to be like 
certainly, in some respects; but it didn't 
look well for a doll who had never been in 
the wars. Then, too, my poor legs were 
nothing but thin slips of wood, like very ill- 
made flat rulers, with a sort of knob at the 
bottom for a foot ; but what did that matter? 
The legs were not intended to be seen ; and 
what the eye doesn't see, the heart doesn't 
grieve. None of my many mistresses ever 
complained of them, and they had this one 
great merit, that if they were broken, a fresh 
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pair could be put on as easily as possible. 
Now if any of you, my dears, can say as 
much for your legs, so much the better for 
you! 

" But the truth is, I was thought beauti- 
ful because I was loved, and that is the 
utmost that anybody can attain to. For 
instance, my first little mistress was so fond 
of me, that one day she put me in a chair 
to sit for my picture. I shall never forget 
her telling me to keep very quiet till it was 
done, and to look her full in the face. I 
can tell you I did as I was bid. I neither 
moved nor took my eyes off her the whole 
time. And as she had just had a new paint- 
box given her, the picture was coloured : 
think of that ! She showed it me when it 
was done. There were my jet eyes and 
black curls, and brilliant cheeks, and thin 
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liny mouth drawn up at each end into a 
smile — done to the life. At least so said 
nurse, to whom the picture was given. 

" But there was more than the picture. 
The dear little child looked at me and it, 
till she grew quite grave, and began to ask 
nurse what she thought would become of 
everything at the end of the world ; whether 
dolls, and books, and all the pretty things 
she liked so much, would be destroyed. To 
which nurse gave two answers. First, * She 
was sure she didn't know.* Then, ' She 
supposed so, of course.' After which the 
little girl looked graver still, left off painting 
and took me on her knee, where she nursed 
me for a long, long time, and whispered to 
me that we would always keep together. 

" And, next day, she got a pencil, and 
wrote on the back of the picture a sort of 
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account of me and it. Let me see ! I think 
I can remember it if I try. Yes ; this was 
it:— 

" * This is a doll. It was once a tree, 
and lived in a wood, and birds sat on the 
top of it and sang. Then came carpenters 
and cut it down, and made it into a doll, 
and (perhaps) a coflSn as well. So when 
the dolFs mistress is grown old enough to 
die, there will be the coffin ready for both, 
and then all the tree will come together 
again, and birds will sit outside the grave 
and sing.' 

" When the little girl finished this writing, 
she read it aloud to me, and I thought it, 
oh ! 80 beautiful ! But nurse seemed vexed, 
and said, * Oh dear. Missy, how could you 
put such things down ? though it's very 
pretty, I know.* 
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" Little Missy looked puzzled, but that 
was all ; and she thought no more about it 
afterwards. But nurse hid the picture away 
in a drawer, and showed it to nobody, till 
one day she brought it out for a gentleman 
to see who had been coming to the house 
for two or three weeks ; the doctor, in fact, 
of whom she had made quite a friend. I 
did not like him so well myself, but how 
could it be expected ? He ordered my little 
mistress to bed the very first day he came, 
so she couldn't play with me any longer, 
and I was angry. Now don't blame me ! 
If any of you had been dolls, I dare say you 
would have been angry too. How was I 
to know she was ill? And it is not very 
easy to be patient when you don't know the 
why and wherefore of what is done. Any- 
how, angry I was, and stared angrily at the 
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doctor, out of my wicker cradle every time 
he passed by, but he took no notice what- 
ever ; and I hated him very much, and 
thought myself greatly ill-used, of course. 

" It is very candid of me to tell you this, 
mind, for I soon knew that the doctor did 
right, and I was not ill-used at all, and there- 
fore that my anger was unjust. Ah ! when 
I first found all that out, I felt ashamed to 
think how selfish I had been. But it's a 
long time before one learns to judge rightly 
of anything, and especially of what is done 
to oneself. Indeed, I doubt if one is ever 
impartial enough to do that. But I can 
tell you the real truth about it all now. 

" While I lay grumbling at everybody in 
my wicker cradle, my poor little mistress 
was far too ill in bed to have been able to 
hold me up or play with me, if the doctor 
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had given her leave a dozen times over. 
There ! wasn't that sad ? I might wrell be 
ashamed ! Why, even the baby brother who 
used so often to sleep with her, was never 
allowed to be there now. But still some- 
how I never thought much about all this, 
till I saw nurse get out the picture of me 
and cry over it, and show it to the doctor, 
as I said before. 

" And, do you know, he seemed half in- 
clined to cry too, for his voice was quite 
husky when he said, ' Very, very singular ! 
There is no saying what she might not be- 
come, were she to live ! ' 

" At which nurse sobbed out, * But she 
won't, Sir, I know she won't.* 

" And I began to wonder whether, it was 
possible that such a very little girl had 
grown old enough to die. You see I did 
not understand such things. 
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" And next day I saw still plainer how 
kind the doctor really was, for that poor 
little thing had been fretting because she 
might not have her baby brother with her ; 
and he said at once, * Will you have Dolly 
instead, dear ? You will not disturb her so 
easily, you know ; she sleeps too sound/ 

" Only think of my having hated that 
man! So I was laid in the bed by my 
poor little mistress, who looked at me with 
such a sad sweet smile as I had never seen 
before, and kissed me, and in a weak thin 
voice bade me be good and go to sleep, for 
she could not play till she was better — a 
time which never came. 

" Well ! after a few more days everybody 
was crying, and people seemed to have for- 
gotten I was in the bed at all, I had been 
so hid away in the furthest comer. But 

D 
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presently I was thrown on the floor roughly 
by strange women, who evidently knew 
nothing about me, and were only vexed be- 
cause I made a noise in my fall. After 
which I was picked up and put once more 
into the wicker cradle. And then I found 
out what had happened, and that the little 
girl had really died, for a coffin was brought 
into the room and she laid in it. And I 
wondered whether she had guessed right, 
and it was part of my tree, and whether I 
should be put in too. For I didn't know 
then, any more than she did, what I have 
learnt since — ^namely, that dolls are made 
of apple-tree wood and coffins of elm. So 
I kept hoping to be taken to my dear little 
friend from hour to hour, and stared at 
everybody who came near me, to remind 
them that there I was, quite ready. But 
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nobody even looked into the cradle, and, oh 
dear, how vexed I was, for, thought I, every- 
body forgets me ; how hard it is I 

"They didn't forget me though, so I was 
wrong again ; but one is so hasty when one 
is young ! Still, though they did remember 
me, it was not in the way I should have 
liked best ; for they popped me, cradle and 
all, into a large dark closet, covered me up, 
and left me there for — oh 1 how shall I 
measure the time ? I cannot, but it seemed 
very, very long. Perhaps because at first 
I could not rest, from vexation at being 
where I was. That was wise, wasn't it? 
Did one so much good, eh? to be cross 
about what one couldn't help. This makes 
you laugh, I see. Well, I am glad it does, 
if thinking of what I did wrong ever comes 
in of use. If, I mean, you are wiser than 
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I was, and learn patience without going 
through the mistakes I did, first. Do, 
there's dears ! Don't be impatient, for in* 
stance, and think yourselves ill-used every 
time your wishes are thwarted. Don't fancy 
people dislike you because they don't do 
everything you wish. And, above all, be 
contented to be wherever you are put In 
nine cases out often, whoever put you there, 
knows better than you do the best place for 
you. And every place is a good place if 
you can be of use in it. There I when you 
are as old as I am, you will know what 
good advice this is. 

" But now you shall hear what became 
of me afterwards. I suppose I got tired 
even of being cross at last ; for after settling 
that everybody was heartless and cruel, and 
that nobody had cared for my little mistress. 
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or they would have made a pet of me, I fell 
asleep. At all events, I knew nothing more 
till one day, a long time afterwards, the 
closet door was opened, and nurse herself 
came in, took me up out of my cradle, and 
uncovered my face. Oh dear, how she cried, 
to be sure ! And she carried me down-stairs 
in her arms just as if I had been a baby, 
and after stopping outside the drawing-room 
door to wipe her eyes, she took me in ; and 
there sat the mother of my little mistress, 
and some children in black, who turned out 
to be her nieces, and who had lately lost 
their mother. She wished to be a second 
mother to them, as far as she could, she 
said, and they must try and make up to her 
for the little girl she had lost. So I was 
given them to be theirs. But when it came 
to actually putting me into their hands, 
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the poor lady broke down. I think the 
merely touching me upset her ; and then it 
struck me, all at once, that she was thinking 
of the other little hands which had handled 
me last. And then, for the first time, I 
understood why I had been laid by out 
of sight for so long ; and once more had 
to be ashamed for having been unjust and 
selfish. 

" I think the children felt sorry for their 
aunt when she gave me to them, though very 
likely they could not have told why. Cer- 
tainly they seemed half afraid to touch me ; 
the second girl especially, who turned her 
back and began to cry. On which her 
aunt kissed her, and bade her not do so ; 
for said she, * It will make me happier to be 
of use to you all ; and the poor doll will be 
of use again too, you see, so I really like 
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you to have her. To be of use to other 
people is the only thing worth living for.' 

** There was a new idea for me, who 
hitherto had thought so little of anything 
but my own amusements and comforts. Oh, 
I assure you what the poor lady said quite 
startled me. And yet it made me very 
happy too. The poor doll will he of use 
again too. I actually had been of use, 
then, once ; I was going to be so again ; 
and being of use to other people was the 
only thing worth living for. Those words 
became the text-book of my life! 

" But I didn't grow wise at once. The 
new home put all my wisdom out of my head 
at first, it was so bewildering. The very 
chatter of three or four young voices kept 
my head in a whirl. Then they changed 
my dress, and the style of my wig, and even 
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my name ; but this last, I believe, nurse 
told them they must do. I had been Amelia 
before, now I was to be Rosabella ; and the 
children gave a nursery tea-party to cele- 
brate the event, and I was handed round 
and admired as the new baby. 

** This was all very well, and rather 
amusing to me, who had seen nothing of 
the sort before ; but presently I found out 
that the change in my life was not for the 
better in the main. I had been petted be- 
fore by one mistress with one will ; now 
I had three, and sometimes all the three 
pulling different ways. Just think of that ! 
I tried to remind myself about being of use, 
as the lady had said, but what I had to bear 
was too much for me. Oh dear ! how sick 
I was of being tossed about from one lap 
to another, everybody clawing hold of me„ 
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and wanting to * have me/ as they called it, 
at once. It was very affectionate, I dare 
say, but I don't like affection when it goes 
worry, worry, worry, without stopping to 
think whether it can be pleasant or not. I 
actually, every now and then, wished myself 
back in the dark closet again. Indeed, I 
am obliged to own that I got very impatient, 
and was always saying to myself how in- 
ferior these children were to the one I had 
known before ; what hopeless young bears, 
&c., &X5., &c. ; which made me more irritable 
than I should have been, if I had tried to 
take things quietly and submit. 

" Nevertheless, there was some reason for 
finding fault, for the children did teaze each 
other amazingly at times, actually as if they 
had no sense or manners either. For in- 
stance, if one wanted to take me up for 

E 
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lessons, another would very likely want to 
play at my being sick in bed, and the third 
would insist on carrying me into the garden 
to make me swing. And each would de- 
fend her proposal with so many arguments, 
I used to wonder they did not talk one 
another deaf, especially when they were all 
chattering together, which was by no means 
an uncommon case. 

"Yet they were fine, intelligent, clever 
children all the time, poor things, and I 
lived to owe them a great deal, as you shall 
hear. We had gone on some time in this 
confused way, when, one day, their aunt 
paid them a visit in the nursery. And as 
she happened to come in in the middle of 
a squabble, when my head was on one little 
girl's knees, my legs on those of another, 
while, the third was standing by crying, she 
understood the whole affair at once. 
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" And that very evening there arrived a 
huge parcel for the children, which proved 
to contain two new dolls, one a large one 
exactly like myself, only that her com- 
plexion was sallower than mine ; indeed, I 
think we must have been purchased at 
the same shop; the other a neat, jointed 
foreigner ; a new invention then, whict was 
thought to be a model of ingenuity. 

" Of course these dolls came from that kind 
aunt ; who wrote a letter with them, saying 
that the eldest girl was to have the big one, 
the youngest the jointed foreigner, and that 
I was to be the property of the second. This 
offended me much. I thought I ought to 
have had the place of honour, and belonged 
to the eldest. And in my vexation I got 
hold of a new trouble, viz. that as the new 
dolls looked so smart and bright, the child 
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who had me would hate me, and so I should 
never he happy again ; and, I added, of no 
further use. Yes, I believe I tried to per- 
suade myself that I was fretting because I 
should be of use no longer ; but conscience 
obliges me to own that this was not my 
real trouble, but a jealous feeling about my 
position in life, and the supposed superiority 
of others. So I wished the new dolls out 
of the house, felt very angry with the kind 
aunt, and would have given anything in the 
world to find myself once more an only 
doll, even if I had had a dozen mistresses to 
toss and tumble me about; for, said I to 
myself then, * I was certainly too hasty in 
finding so much fault ; the children meant 
kindly, and so I ought to have taken it/ 

** It was my misfortune, you see, in those 
days, to be wise just too late. But neveir 
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mind, I learnt better at last! My fright 
was soon over this time, for even before 
night I found out that I had not done my 
particular little girl justice. When she put 
me to bed, she whispered to me as she bent 
over my cradle, 'Dolly, dear! the new dolls 
are very gay and pretty, but I like you a 
great deal better than either of them. I 
used to like your face so much when you 
were my cousin's Amelia^ and now I like you 
for having been hers, because she was my 
darling ; and I shall teach you all manner 
of things, for aunt says we ought to keep a 
school now that we have so many young 
people to bring up, and I mean you to 
be very clever some day. Now you are 
my very own, I shall love you as much as 
my cousin did.' 

" This was pleasant, was it not? Besides, 
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it made me recollect that this was the little 
girl who had cried when she first saw me, 
and now I knew why. She and her cousin 
had been darling friends, and she loved me 
for her sake. And this then was the rea- 
son of the kind aunt wishing her to have 
me for her very own! And I ought to 
have been glad, instead of thinking myself 
ill-used! How unjust this made me feel 
myself! I even wondered if I should ever be 
cured! Well! I had had lessons enough, and 
I think this last made me try to turn over 
a new leaf: — to take nothing amiss which 
came from a friend ; to think more of being 
of use than of pleasing myself; and to bear 
little vexations easily. Vexations did come 
at times, of course, for who is not liable to 
be irritable and unreasonable now and then ! 
My queer leathern fingers would sometimes 
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stick in the sleeve of my frock, and it 
wouldn't come on ; or my curls wouldn't lie 
smooth ; or the string of my petticoat broke, 
just when I was going to be taken out for 
an airing ; or my shoes dropped off those 
horrid flat-sided feet of mine ; and my little 
mistress got angry : but I stuck to my re- 
solutions, and kept calm. She was my 
friend, and that was enough. * It's partly 
my fault, I know,' said I to myself. * I'm 
an awkward creature, and can't help being 
tiresome. We must forgive and forget 
trifles.' And so we did, for the pet was 
soon over, and we were as happy as ever. 

"And then the learning ; it was really 
wonderful what the children tucked into us, 
when they once set about it with a good 
heart. They had a table to themselves in a 
corner of the drawing-room, and round this 
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we used to be seated every evening to be 
taught, I am an old creature now, but I 
recollect a good many of those lessons yet. 
One of us learnt the geography of Spain, 
and traced the Duke of Wellington's battles 
on the map. Another took to Ireland ; and 
I at one time learnt all the Greek declen- 
sions, and part of the first verb ; but there, 
alas! I and my mistress stuck fast. My 
sallow-faced sister even worked the Hebrew 
characters on a sampler; for you see we 
did not confine ourselves to common-places, 
such as French, arithmetic, &c., but rushed 
boldly at all sorts of difficulties. The pity was, 
that we did not go on far enough, for then 
we should have been qualified to pass a 
Government Inspector s examination ; but, 
somehow or other, whenever anything very 
hard came, we were always whipped and 
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sent to bed, a sign of course that we were 
supposed not to be paying proper attention, 
therefore couldn t be taught any further 
then. 

" Once or twice it did come into my head 
on those occasions to wonder whether our 
mistresses themselves knew any further ; but 
I was ashamed of the suspicion, and always 
repelled it. Afterwards, however, I found 
out that this was the secret of the whole 
affair, and that the whipping was performed 
merely as a matter of course, to make a 
proper ending to the lesson. 

" Teachers can seldom afford to acknow- 
ledge their own ignorance, you know. It 
wouldn't do. Nevertheless, it was droll, 
wasn't it? for us to be whipped because 
they knew no more; but we didn't mind. 
I told my companions my former history ; 

F 
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and being more experienced than they were, 
had the pleasure of delivering a little lecture 
to them on the folly of impatience, and the 
value of being of use in the world. So we 
all agreed to take things as they came, and 
make no complaints. Anyhow, we could: 
congratulate ourselves on being the three 
best educated dolls in all the country side ; 
and let me tell you, this source of consola- 
tion has saved me grief and mortification 
on more occasions than one ! Look how 
people's tastes are constantly changing. 
Wood gives way to wax, no matter how 
brittle it may be, or how liable to melt. 
Leather is preferred to both, no matter how 
dark the paint tints look upon it. Rags are 
cried up by some people as best of all for 
babies; and gutta percha suddenly super- 
sedes everything else. And I might have 
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broken my heart with vexation, as each of 
these new vagaries threatened to put my 
poor old three-cornered wooden nose out of 
joint, but that I had my Greek declensions 
and my Irish geography, and all sorts of 
knowledge, to support me, to say nothing 
of good downright bodily solidity ; learning 
and strength, in fact. And if learning, 
strength, and being of use to other people, 
won't make one happy, I don't know what 
will, eh ? And have I not had good reason 
to be satisfied, when here I am as you see, 
dears, at the end of a dozen common doll 
generations, as good an Aunt Sally as the 
best of them ? 

" Everything has an end, however ; and 
so had my school-time. One summer our 
mistresses, now biggish girls, went from 
home, and when they came back, the go- 
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verness told them they were too old to play 
with dolls any longer, even though they did 
learn fractions and Greek. Now, had this 
happened a few years sooner, when I was 
in the hey-day of impatience and self-will, 
I believe I should have felt as fierce as 
possible, called the governess names, and 
abused my young mistress for submitting. 
But as it was, I concluded there was some 
good reason for the decision, though I 
couldn't possibly find it out. And it was 
no small comfort to know that the blow did 
not fall on me only. My young lady often 
came to take a peep at me in my wicker- 
cradle in the garret, and she would lift the 
coverlet as nicely as ever, and ask the poor 
old Dolly how she did, and say how sorry 
she was ; nay, once or twice she brought up 
a friend to see me, and on one of these occa- 
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sions she paid me the high compliment of 
saying she believed she should learn Ger- 
man twice as well, if she had me down- 
stairs to teach it to ! 

" What I felt when I heard these words, 
I can give you no notion of. I never before 
knew o^ how much use I had actually been, 
and the knowledge of it made me feel that 
I had nothing more left to wish for; so after 
she had covered me up and was gone away 
, again, I fell into a sort of peaceful uncon- 
scious doze, which must have lasted many 
years. 

" For the very next event I recollect, 
happened when my young mistress was a 
grown-up woman and married, and had a 
baby of her own. 

" I was roused by a great ftiss and dis- 
turbance in the house, and then by her 
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coming up to the garret and calling out, 
* Whatever you do, pray find the old doll. 
I must have my old doll for little Gretchen. 
There's the wicker-cradle, I declare, behind 

« 

all those boxes ! Fetch it out, and let me see 
the dear old creature's face again.' 

" And when she did see me, she laughed 
heartily and took me out, and tried to put 
my stumpy old wig straight, but in vain. 
At which she laughed again, and said, * This 
will never do ; but I can have a new wig 
nailed on, which is more than can be said 
to a doll of modern days. It's a good hard 
head this, that's one comfort, and as full of 
solid wood and hodge-podge learning as it 
can hold. Eh, Rosabella, do you remem- 
ber your Greek and your Dante and frac- 
tions?' 

" Why, my dears, when I heard that, I 
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felt quite young again! It was as if the 
old jovial school days had come back, to 
hear that cheerful voice, and the fun sound- 
ing in my ears. And then the thought of 
the new wig — I confess I was not quite in- 
sensible to that ! I knew the old one was 
worn almost bare, and half loose besides. 
Certainly a new wig is an event in life to 
those who wear them; and not to be talked 
of lightly. In fact, I spent much of my 
time now in wondering what colour it would 
be. For I must own to a weakness. I had 
a secret wish that it should be flaxen, having 
once in my life seen a flaxen-haired wax- 
doll, and thought it a sort of angel of beauty. 
So a flaxen-haired doll I must needs be 
myself; goose that I was for forgetting how 
little it would suit my hard wooden face and 
bright coarse colouring. When I was taken 
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to the shop, however, the woman asked my 
mistress, * Dark or flaxen. Ma'am ? ' and 
my heart was in my mouth, so to speak, for 
a moment. But the answer sobered me at 
once: *0h! dark, certainly. With those 
black eyes, flaxen curls would be perfectly 
ridiculous. Besides, I particularly wish the 
doll to be as it has always been.' 

" This was enough ; I submitted, and my 
vanity subsided. I never troubled my head 
about flaxen wigs again, and the new dark 
one was made and nailed on before many 
days were over, to say nothing of fresh arms 
and legs, both of which were sadly needed. 
Luckily, however, I did not require re- 
painting, which I was heartily glad of, for 
having undergone the operation once, (just 
before my school days began,) I knew how 
disagreeable it was to be smeared all over 
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with oily colours, and then when you think 
your troubles are over, have two or three 
coats of strong-smelling varnish laid on be- 
sides. 

" And now behold Rosabella in her new 
wig laid in the wicker-cradle for little Gret- 
chen to look at. But, oh dear ! the wicker- 
cradle was by this time nearly in pieces, for 
it had been sadly battered about ; and as 
for little Gretchen, she could not lift Rosa- 
bella, and did not like her staring black 
eyes half as well as those of the pretty little 
wax thing somebody had given her, with 
eyes that opened and shut by pulling a wire. 
Oh ! those eyes that opened and shut, what 
a trial they have been to me more than once ! 
No matter what a doll is made of or like, 
if she has only eyes that open and shut, 
children rave about her. I confess I never 

G 
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could see the great advantage of it ; indeed, 
I persuaded myself it was a much greater 
merit to have one's eyes always open, but 
that was a stupid idea of mine, I suppose. 
Anyhow, my only resource was to take 
things easy and be contented. And so I 
did, though I was turned out of the wicker- 
cradle to make way for little Waxy, and 
had to accommodate myself with a box for 
a bed. 

" But I didn't grumble, I only said to 
myself, * My day of being of use is over. 
Jt's what we must all come to. But why 
did she buy me that new wig?' That was 
all. I really abused nobody. 

" It makes me smile now, however, to 
think of my settling so coolly that my day 
was over. Why, my dears, I scarcely 
knew then what life was at all, for I had 
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never been among boys. Talk of trouble- 
some girls ! a dozen of them can't do as 
much mischief in a day as a boy does in five 
minutes. Five minutes, do I say ? I might 
say one ! As years went on, little Gretchen 
had brothers and sisters till the house was 
full, and a new nursery had to be built ; and 
by that time I had become a rather impor- 
tant fact, if not an established pet, in the 
nursery. But rather in a peculiar way. 
I was never No. 1 with anybody. Each 
child had a doll or a plaything preferred 
before me. But then I was everybody's 
No. 2, and therefore always of use, a uni- 
versal necessity, a refuge in distress, when 
No. 1 pets were wearisome, or had come to 
grief. 

" Let me not forget one exception, though. 
For nearly a year I was at one time the 
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one undivided object of love to a little thing, 
the youngest daughter of the house, who, 
being herself the exact image of the flaxen 
doll of my vain ambition, was perhaps fond 
of me from the striking contrast we were to 
each other. Dear me ! it touches my old 
heart now to think how we used to sleep 
together, both underneath the sheets, and 
with our heads on the same pillow ; hers 
with the briffht curls clustered close all over 
it like a dolUs, and her rosv cheeks close to 
my poor old faded fece, (age wa, telliBg on 
my colours then,) and her arm across my 
neck as if to hold me safe. My dear mis- 
tress often came to see us as we lay so, and 
always smiled and said it pleased her very 
much, for we made such a pretty variety ; 
my eyes always open, and the little girFs 
always shut in sleep. And this was the 
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way I knew how we looked, and it used to 
please me to find I still pleased her as well 
as the child, for I never forgot old friends 
in new ones, remember ! 

" But with this exception, I was now 
always No. 2. But then No. 2's is a sort 
of favouritism which never dies, and I was 
soon satisfied that not a doll that ever came 
into the house could rival me in general 
favour ; no, not even the Waxys with eyes 
that opened and shut ! They might be very 
elegant, but wanted solidity, you see ; and 
only let anything wanting solidity come 
near a boy, and you'll soon see how long it 
lasts. What do they care for elegance, the 
rough young rogues ? And when once the 
elegant creatures' eyes are poked in, and 
. their noses pinched off, and their necks have 
been melted white at the fire, the miserable 
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remains of their bran-filled bodies are cared 
for by nobody. 

"With me, on the contrary, it was quite dif- 
ferent. In the first place, I was an historical 
character, — their mother's doll. * Mother's 
old doir had a value attached to her as such, 
to which no modern one could ever attain. 
Secondly, her solidity was a match even for 
the boys. They might cut off her wig, 
scratch her cheeks, break her legs, and 
poke holes in her arms ; but armless, legless, 
wigless, and scratched, she could always be 
repaired. New legs, new arms, new wigs, 
new paint, and the old stump came out as 
fresh as ever: — * Mother's old doll' in all 
her glory. 

" And when once I found this out, it not 
only gave me a comfortable feeling of supe- 
riority over other dolls, but enabled me to 
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bear any amount of rude treatment those 
in-elegant creatures, the boys of the family, 
chose to inflict. 

" I wonder whether you would like to 
hear some of the strange things they did ? 
I suspect you would, for every now and 
then they thought of something very droll, 
I must own. Only fancy, for instance, 
their taking it into their heads to burn that 
new wig I told you about, before it was a 
quarter worn out ; and what for, do you 
suppose ? Come, do try and guess ! You 
can't ; well, I must tell you then. Merely 
to smell how nasty it smelt. So like boys, 
wasn't it ? A reason with no sense in it, and 
only funny because of its foolishness ! One 
of the young rascals had singed his hair by 
an accident, and so discovered how dis- 
agreeable burnt hair was ; and therefore 
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(here comes the reason without sense) they 
decided * what fun it would be ' to fill the 
whole nursery with it, so as to stifle the 
nurse if she happened to come up, and per- 
haps, too, make her fancy something was 
on fire. But the difficulty was, where to 
get hold of any hair. I saw their faces as 
they sat over their candle puzzling, and then 
the gleam of delight when the bright idea 
struck them. Mother s old dolFs wig — 
such a lot of curls — hair enough and no 
mistake — and what a row the girls would 
make ! 

" * My poor mistress !' thought I as they 
seized me in my cradle, forced out the nails 
with an old knife, tore off* the wig, and held 
it over the flame of the candle to burn. — 
' My poor mistress ! — there goes seven-and- 
sixpence in smoke and smelL' 
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** Well, as soon as the wig was frizzled 
to a cinder, and the room full of the stench, 
off ran the young hopefuls to hide behind 
the door in the passage and watch the re- 
suit. And there I heard them exploding 
with laughter, as poor old nurse toddled 
up-stairs, and hunted every hole and corner 
of the nursery to find the cause of such a 
terrible smell of burning. 

" I meanwhile had been carefully re- 
placed in bed, only with one of the baby's 
caps on my head ; so no disturbance took 
place till next day, when poor dear un- 
conscious Gretchen, looking into my cradle, 
called out in delight, * O Nurse, how nice 
mother^s old doll looks in the cap ! Thank 
you so much for giving it her ! She looks 
quite pretty !' 

" You can just fancy the rest, I'm sure ! 

H 
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It was baby's best cap with three irilfings 
of Valenciennes lace all round it, and a blue 
rosette on one side. It might have been 
becoming, — I don't say it wasn't, — ^but nurse 
tore it indignantly off my poor bald head, 
as if all the fault had been mine. 

" I suppose it's the same with everybody's 
memory, but certainly mine is clearer upon 
startling events of life like this, than upon 
the little particulars of what happened every 
day. Indeed, of these I can give you no 
connected account, for there was always 
such a racket going on with such a large 
party of children, that I never knew what 
to expect from day to day, and nothing did 
happen two days alike. So you must be 
contented to hear the chief points of interest 
which remain impressed on my mind. Gene- 
rally, however, I may say that Gretchen and 
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her sister were very nice little girls, and 
though I was, as I said before, only pet 
No. 2 with them, I had nothing to complain 
of but the general wear and tear of life. 

" Yet, in justice to the boys, I must admit 
that I cannot say the same about the next 
sister — the one who came between the boys, 
like a slice of meat in a sandwich — for she 
was, at times, as great a Tom-boy as either 
of them ; but then it was only at times ; 
now and then, that is, not always. At other 
times she could be as reasonable as any- 
body ; quite motherly indeed, as she got a 
little sense into her head. But what a 
roguish face she had, grave as she looked 
to strangers ; and the most comfortable fat 
cheeks that ever were seen. Her mamma 
used to kiss each at night, and call one the 
apple and the other the rose. My own 
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were not more rosy in my young days, so 
I don't wonder people were pleased when 
they looked at her. But her mother didn't 
know half her odd ways. For instance, she 
never heard, till years afterwards, who it 
was that had cut the long hair off the front 
which I wore after the wig was burnt, and 
80 made it look like that of a shorn work- 
house girl. But / knew ! / could have 
told her of Tom-boy Miss taking me on her 
knee as quietly as possible, and snip, snip, 
snipping the front quite close, that she might 
stuff a hole in her brother's fur donkey with 
the hair. But, poor dear ! she meant it out 
of good nature to him, and I consoled my- 
self by thinking my very wig was of use to 
somebody. Certainly I was left a very 
wild-looking creature, with the bristles that 
remained ; so much so, that Gretchen took 
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pity on me, and made me a muslin cap 
with a broadish frill round it to cover de- 
fects. 

" You will wonder, perhaps, how I come 
to recollect and tell you this ; but the fact 
is, that cap affair was a more important 
event in my life than you would suppose, 
for it brought about my third change of 
name. Rosabella had been long forgotten, 
and among these children I was chiefly 
known as * Dolly,' or * Mother s old Doll.' 
But no sooner had Gretchen put the cap 
on my head, than she jumped up, and ran 
shouting about the passages for her sisters ; 
for was I not the exact image of the new 
baby's nurse who had just left the house, 
Mrs. JBlackmore, to wit? and the notion 
spread like wildfire ; and even the boys 
agreed with their sisters for once, * Black- 
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more to the life ! ' * Blackmore all over ! ' 
* Blackmore for ever ! ' 

" And Blackmore, or, as it soon became. 
Blackamoor^ I was henceforth called, and 
considering my eyes and hair, a more in- 
appropriate name might easily have been 
found. Yes ! and it was as Blackamoor I 
became the darling of that youngest child 
with the hair like a flaxen doll, the last of 
really loving mistresses I ever had. For, 
for the rest of my life after that, I degene- 
rated into a sort of object of universal fun, 
everybody's favourite to do whatever they 
liked with, and to like, whatever they did. 

" Three days a week, for instance, for a 
month together, one year, after the family 
had been to the sea, I was bathed in the 
mill-dam with a rope tied round my neck — 
an unnecessary precaution, by the way, for 
it was always my nature to swim. 
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** On another occasion, I had a series of 
shower-baths under the pump for a week, 
because the doctors had ordered it, to keep 
off an attack of brain fever. After which 
a spine complaint obliged me to be driven 
about in a little machine called a drug^^ 
whenever the day was fine ; the only incon- 
sistency of the proceeding being, that the 
drivers ran so fast, I used to be thrown out 
half-a-dozen times in the course of the ex- 
cursion. But this did them great good from 
the ejcercise, and me no harm, so I took it 
quietly, thinking to myself when the upsets 
came, * What a mercy I'm not a Waxy with 
eyes that open and shut ! / can afford to 
fall on my fece.' 

"One day at last, however, I was sup- 
posed to have been killed by one of these 

^ Well known to children in north country villages. 
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overthrows; and after being carried home 

on a flat piece of wood, as if to a hospital, 

nay funeral was ordered, and my grave was 

dug ; and the next day they popped me in, 

covered me up, and left me alone. Now 

when one is alone one can't help thinking, 

unless one happens to be asleep. So I began 

to think, * Kerens an end then ; I wonder 

how far I've been useful in the world ? ' And 
then, — I can't tell where it came from, a 

horrid idea seized me that in this life among 
the boys, though I had been patient enough, 
I had been of no use at all ; merely some- 
thing to be kicked about and destroyed. 
But what a foolish fancy that was, I found 
out when I had thought a little longer. For 
of course I had set them a good example 
of patience, and of course if they had not 
had me to kick about and destroy, they 
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would have kicked about and destroyed the 
furniture or something else, and perhaps of 
greater value. I reflected accordingly on my 
broken limbs and battered frame with great 
comfort, for thought I, * I have saved my 
mistress's furniture, and that's something/ 

" And so thinking, I determined on taking 
a long sleep and thorough good rest, which 
I did ; for it was the boys who buried me, 
and I never awoke again till their holidays 
came round once more, when the very first 
thing they did was to dig me up, drag me 
to the lawn, make a circle of stones round 
me, and dance an Indian war-dance outside, 
in imitation of the Ojibbeways whom they 
had seen as they passed through London. 
After which the girls came to my rescue, 
first washed and scrubbed me in a tub, then 
dressed me in a night-gown, and put me to 

I 
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bed between warm blankets ; and soon after 
they made their two younger brothers come 
in, in hats and coats, the one as an Allo- 
pathic, the other as a Homoeopathic phy- 
sician, to prescribe for my case. Between 
these, of course, a tremendous tussle ensued, 
but it ended in my being ordered Dulcamara 
and Antimonial wine, alternately every three 
minutes, the effect of which combination 
was, that at the end of a quarter of an hour 
I was pronounced perfectly recovered ; 
whereupon the doctors fell to squabbling 
again, as to which of them had cured me ! 
I, meanwhile, was declared well enough to 
be able to take a dancing lesson, which, 
considering that in the course of so many 
carriage accidents and the burial, both my 
legs had come off, was rather peculiar. But 
they held me up, and I got through it pretty 
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well ; and it was then that my mistress, 
being asked by the children if they might 
send Blackamoor to the carpenter for a pair 
of new legs, said she was tired of getting 
her new legs, they were always being broken 
off to light fires with, or do something pre- 
posterous, so she would make me a pair of 
brown holland legs herself. 

" It seemed a strange idea at first, and I 
confess I felt a little offended ; but the legs 
turned out better than I expected. Nicely 
cut out for calves and feet, and well stuffed 
with closely packed cotton-wool, there was 
something about them quite novel and at- 
tractive. And I believe they would have 
lasted till now, but for that bathing fancy, 
which returned upon the children in hot 
weather, and made the unfortunate legs so 
soppy and nasty, that an impatient hand 
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one day cut them entirely off; after which 
the old stump was thrown into a rubbish 
closet and forgotten for at least six months, 
when cold wet winter weather made the 
young folks want occupation indoors, and 
the elder ones took it into their heads to clear 
out that very rubbish closet where I lay. 

** Wonderful things, forgotten, and there- 
fore as good as new, are sure to turn up for 
the younger olive-branches on all such oc- 
casions, and among others out came Black- 
amoor herself, sans arms, sans legs, sans 
everything almost, but the old solid stump 
covered with half an inch of dust. 

" No sooner was I beheld than I was re- 
ceived with a general groan, which turned 
however somehow into a laugh very soon, 
and Gretchen suggested that the poor old 
thing should be treated with proper respect. 
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and once more buried in the garden. But 
she advised that this time a stone should be 
placed over the grave, to mark the spot 
where I was laid. 

" It is needless to describe the universal 
approbation with which the proposal was 
received and carried out ; and when I knew 
that the third boy had spent a whole hour 
in carving my name * Blackamoor' on the 
stone, with the date of the day of burial 
below, I thought to myself, * This is really 
the end, I'm sure. Nobody will disturb me 
any more now. Well, I shall sleep quite 
happy, having been useful as long as I could, 
even up to the very, very last moment/ And 
so thinking, I composed myself to rest. 

" But it didn't last long. At a very early 
hour next morning I felt a tapping and 
scratching outside the grave, the stone was 
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lifted up, and thwack came the edge of a 
spade across ray face. Nobody but myself 
could have borne it, I believe, but the spade 
was not very sharp, and the hand that held 
it was not very heavy. It was the youngest 
boy of all — a mere child then in petticoats, 
but as bold in taking his own way as any 
among them. 

" As soon, however, as he felt the spade 
hit my face, he laid it on the ground, and 
kneeling down, scraped the earth away with 
his fingers, till he could see me quite plain. 
I wonder what he thought when our eyes 
met ! I shall never know, but I have a sus- 
picion from what I have since heard, that 
he half expected to see a skull, instead of 
my poor old head. Be that as it may, he 
looked very grave and inquiring, and it 
seems to me he must have wished to find 
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out whether anything had happened to me 
in the night ; a point about which he was 
evidently satisfied at once, for he lifted me 
out, laid me down while he replaced the 
earth and the stone, and then taking me in 
his arms, carried me to the barn, where he 
made a sort of nest for me in some old hay 
in a corner, put me in, covered me lightly 
up, and went away. 

** It was an amazingly comfortable bed 
in cold weather, and I was quite satisfied, 
and rested as well as I had ever done in my 
life, if it had not been for the rats who dis- 
turbed me a little at first by running across 
my face ; but I soon got used to them, for 
they did me no harm, not even tickled me 
as they went ; so I dozed off by degrees 
into one of my long rests, and I believe my 
last thought was, wondering what use rats, 
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were of, for that was always what I wanted 
to know about everybody : — what use are 
they of to other people ? and here, where the 
rats and I were alone together, it was quite 
natural to inquire. But one can't find out 
everything even about that. It's a very 
interesting question nevertheless, and one 
that everybody ought to put to themselves 
about themselves. 

" But was it not odd that I was woke up 
at last in the summer time that followed, by 
the arrival of a ratcatcher, who came to lay 
poison trains in the bam to kill those very 
rats? I mightn't have known much about 
it, but that the holidays had come round 
again, and the boys were helping the rat- 
catcher, and poking about in all directions 
to find traces of rats, so they came upon 
me in my nest ; and, oh dear ! what a shout 
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there was when they found me! I really 
believe the ratcatcher himself, who with 
that horrible rat-skin cap on his head looked 
pretty well seasoned to anything, was startled 
when he heard the school-boy cry, * Why, 
here's Blackamoor, I declare ! How on 
earth did she come here? I thought we 
buried her last holidays ? Who in the world 
dug her up ? What fun ! ' 

" Whereupon my former little friend came 
forward with a rather timid grin on his face, 
and announced that it was he who had done 
it ; he had wished to know how I was, he 
said ; besides, it was such cold weather then 
to be in the ground, (wasn't that a kind 
thought of his ?) He added honestly enough 
that after a day or two he had forgotten all 
about me. But now he would have taken 
me under his protection again, if the second 

K 
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boy had not interfered and suggested what 
a noble scare-crow I should make, and as 
the birds were taking all the peas and cur- 
rants in the garden, what a capital thing it 
would be to set me up there to frighten them 
away. 

** Here was a new line of life indeed, and 
I dare say many of you, my dears, may be 
inclined to think I was very hardly used in 
being made a scare-crow of; but that is 
because you are not old enough to know 
life as well as I do, and to appreciate the 
comfort of being of use to other people. 
The fact was, I had Hved to be afraid of 
only one thing in the world, and that was, 
being of no use at all ; (if such a thing is 
possible, but I have great doubts on the 
subject ; one must always be of use either as 
a help or a warning, I suspect;) and my 
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mind had been a little uneasy on the subject 
when I was left alone in the barn with the 
rats. Imagine to yourselves, therefore, the 
delight with which I heard that very pro- 
posal which seems to you so cruel and dis- 
graceful. A thousand times better be a 
scare-crow and frighten birds from peas and 
<^urrants, than lie idle and useless in the 
prettiest four-post bed that ever adorned a 
nursery ! So I entered on ray scare-crow 
duties, with a battered hat on my head, and 
long sticks for arms, with proud delight; 
and if nobody knew how happy I was, no 
matter. I knew it myself. 

" And a scare-crow I remained till the 
peas were gathered and eaten, and autumn 
weather set in ; when just as my old fever 
of wondering whether I was of any use was 
beginning to return, Gretchen, and my last 
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dear little mistress came strolling into the 
garden together; and Gretchen happening 
to look my way, stopped and exclaimed, 
* Oh, that poor old doll ! What a shame it 
is to see her swinging about in the wind and 
wet ! Do let's take her into the house once 
more ! She may come in of use yet on a 
wet day, and she certainly has nine lives, 
like a cat/ 

" Didn t it seem now as if she had read 
my thoughts, and here was the answer? 
And the little one came and undid the 
fastenings, and threw the hat on the ground, 
and cuddled me in her arms, as she used to 
do in old times, and declared she would 
dress me up quite comfortably, and make 
me a crinoline, that I might be like other 
people. 

" Really, girls are worth their weight in 
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gold, for they always think of something 
pleasant and kind; and by what I heard 
remarked afterwards, my little friend's efforts 
were most successful, for I turned out a 
most respectable-looking matron under her 
management. The thick bishop sleeves 
she made in my dress looked as if there 
must be good stout arms underneath, though 
there were none at all, and the crinoline and 
plenty of petticoats entirely hid the want of 
legs, as did the close-fitting cap the absence 
of hair. To casual observers, therefore, I 
presented a thoroughly creditable appear- 
ance, and no one could have suspected me 
of having played scare-crow so short a time 
before. Indeed, when I found how well 
they thought I had turned out, I had a half 
fright lest they should do by me what they 
were just then doing by several of their 
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other old dolls and playthings, viz. give me* 
away into some strange family. Of course 
I knew that if I had gone I should have 
been of use, but I had no fancy for so great 
a change, even to get out of the way of the 
holidays and the boys. 

" And I don't think I should have altered 
my mind, even could I have anticipated 
what those creatures were to do to me when 
they next came home. For, as I said be- 
fore, their mischief was really sometimes so 
comical, I could not help being amused by 
it. 

*' Now if you were to guess for half-a-< 
century, I don't think you could guess what 
their next dodge was about Blackamoor. 

" Well, it was a pouring wet day, and 
they had all been in the nursery doing car- 
penter's work with boxes of tools. One was 
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making a bed for the dog to sleep in; 
another some shelves for fossils, and so on ; 
when suddenly, ' I am so tired, I can't get 
on,' cries the third ; *I wish we could think 
of something fresh !' On which the rest left 
off work too, and there was a sort of general 
stare round the room, when it happened 
that the eyes of the third young gentleman 
met mine. One glance was enough, his 
face suddenly lighted up, * I'll tell you 
what ! It will be such awful fun ! Let's 
have a trial, and hang old Blackamoor! 
I've some pieces of wood here which will 
make a capital gibbet ! ' 

" * All right! ' answers the first boy as coolly 
as possible ; * but what shall she have done V 

" * Murdered her husband,' suggests boy 
No. 2, with a smile on his face. * Let's smash 
one of the old dolls for the corpse of the late 
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lamented Mr. Blackamoor. I'll be counsel 
for the prosecution.' 

" ' And I'll defend Mrs. Blackamoor/ in- 
terposes the fourth young hopeful. 

" * And I shall be judge, and hang her in 
spite of anything you can say!* says the 
eldest. 

"'That of course,' remarks boy No. 3, *for 
I'm making the gibbet on purpose.* • 

" This was a joke indeed, and they carried 
it out with an ingenuity I could not but 
wonder at and admire. The girls were sent 
for at once, and gave up an already half- 
smashed wax-doll, to be quite smashed for 
Mr. Blackamoor's mangled remains; and 
this was laid on a fire-board, and covered 
with a sheet ; and the trial was arranged, 
after a few suitable costumes, such as a 
barrister's wig and red jacket for the judge. 
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&c., had been found in what was called the 
acting-box. I cannot half tell you how 
quizzical they all looked, for it was just like 
a play, where everybody is supposed to be 
somebody else than himself. 

" Well ! when they were all seated, the 
judge shouted for the prisoner to be placed 
at the bar, whereupon my little mistress, 
who acted as turnkey, brought me forward 
and set me on a chair. And then the judge 
made a flourishing speech, in which he in- 
formed me I was charged with having 
deliberately thrown myself upon the late 
Mr. Blackamoor, with the criminal inten- 
tion of smashing him to pieces with my 
weight, he being made of wax and I of 
wood ; a statement which was received by 
all present with a groan of horror ; after 
which the judge inquired if I was Guilty ^ or 
Not Guilty ? 
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" When I heard this, I wondered for a 
minute whether I was expected to speak ; 
but no such thing. My counsel now stepped 
forward, in a coat which trailed on the 
ground, and a hat which came nearly over 
his nose, and called out, * Not Guilty j of 
course;^ for that Mr. Blackamoor was a 
horrible muff, and it was all his own fault. 

"The company hissed at this, which 
obliged the judge to call * Order! order!" 
and thump the table with a stick at the 
same time. Indeed I believe he stamped 
with his feet, besides. Then the counsel for 
the prosecution got up and made a few re- 
marks, something to this effect: *What 
could such an elegant man as Mr. Blacka- 
moor have been thinking about to marry 
such a coarse creature as I was?* a senti- 
ment which was received with a general 
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clapping of hands ; on which he proceeded 
to say, * That this was the worst case he 
had ever known. If I had offered to fight 
him, and then knocked him down and killed 
him, it wouldn't have been half so sneaking ; 
but to take him out walking down a lane, 
and trip him up when he didn't expect it, 
and smash him all to bits, was abominable. 
The witnesses would tell us all about it, if 
the judge liked/ 

" Of course the judge liked ; and two or 
three witnesses were called, one especially, 
a lady in a veil, who turned out to be Gret- 
chen, who described herself as aunt to the 
late lamented Mr. Blackamoor, and as 
having seen myself and him out walking 
together on the fatal night in question. She 
described also that unpleasant words passed 
between us on that occasion, and that a 
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scuffle ensued, in which Mr. Blackamoor 
fell on the ground, and I threw myself upon 
him, and dashed him in pieces at a blow, 

" Here the judge inquired whether the 
mangled remains on the fire-board were in- 
deed those of the late lamented Mr, Blacka- 
moor or not ? Whereupon the turnkey lifted 
up the sheet, and requested witness to look; 
which she did, but was so overpowered by 
the spectacle, that after uttering a smothered 
' Yes ! ' she was supported to her seat in a 
supposed fainting fit, but I heard her split- 
ting with laughter all the time. 

" Then came another witness, who said 

he had been looking through a telescope for 
the comet that evening, but happening to 
incline it for a minute to the earth, had 
caught sight of the whole affair, just as the 
previous witness had described it, although 
at three miles distance. 
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" The judge shook his head on hearing 
this, and remarked that he considered the 
matter as quite settled by the telescope 
evidence just given. Nevertheless, if I had 
any excuse to make, or any objection to 
being hanged immediately, ^ That is,' added 
he with a grin, *as soon as the gibbet is 
finished,' I was to say so as quickly as I 
could, for he expected the dinner bell to 
ring every minute. 

"He paused for a moment; and up jumped 
my counsel again, but first whispered to the 
third boy, who had been hammering at the 
gibbet all the time of the trial, * How soon 
shall you be ready? because I'll go on talk- 
ing till you are.' To which the gibbet^ 
maker replied, * Oh, I shan't be a minute. 
There's only a nail or two to be put in. Cut 
away as fast as you like.' 
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" Whereupon my counsel hemmed, and 
began : * Mr. Judge, and you, gentlemen of 
the jury, (here he turned to the second and 
third girls, who were doing jurymen in coats 
and hats) it's all nonsense about Mrs. Black- 
amoor murdering her husband. They used 
to quarrel, I know, but that was because Mr. 
Blackamoor was such a muff, he couldn't 
walk straight, and was always getting under 
his wife's feet, so of course she couldn't help 
tripping him up sometimes. And that day 
he had been to a friend's house and got a 
little fresher than usual, so he stumbled 
about worse than ever, and upset her as 
well as himself. And when they tumbled 
down, it wasn't her fault that she smashed 
him to pieces, for how could she help wood 
being heavier than wax ? ' 

" Again the judge shook his head. * He 
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had never heard/ he declared, * such a lame 
defence in all the course of his long expe- 
rience. Mrs. Blackamoor ought to have 
rolled on one side when she found herself 
falling. He hoped the jury would not be 
such geese as to pay any attention to the 
prisoner's counsel, but bring in a verdict of 
" Guilty,'' and so end the aftkir. He shouldn't 
listen to any recommendations to mercy, so 
it was no good proposing them.' 

" Tlie answer of the jury to this lucid 
charge, was a shout oi'Very Guilty indeed!' 
whereat all present in court clapped their 
hands once more, and the judge proceeded 
to inform me that I was to be hanged on 
the gijbbet forthwith, and if it broke down 
with my weight, as he was half afraid it 
would, I was to be suspended from the 
nursery window, which would do just as 
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well, and be firmer. Which sentence the 
turnkey, assisted by the lady in the veil and 
the two counsels, executed at once. 

** And this seemed to be the natural end 
of the trial ; but a few minutes after, as a 
couple of the children were chasing each 
other across the nursery, down came the 
gibbet, as the judge had foretold, and I lay 
sprawling on the floor. Whereupon the turn- 
key was summoned to complete the second 
part of his oflSice, in which the judge him- 
self condescended to assist. Doing so, 
however, in rather a hasty manner, the rope 
ran out further than he intended ; I swerved 
with the sudden jerk, and in another instant 
felt myself dashing through the glass of the 
laundry window below. There was a dead 
silence above, when the noise of the crash 
was heard, and I was drawn up again with 
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all speed, and found the young party a good 
deal sobered by the accident. But the 
blame was all laid on * those boys,' so it 
didn't much matter; for most parents lay 
their account to a few broken windows at 
Christmas and Midsummer, or at all events 
ought so to do ! 

" Nevertheless, this business led to my 
third burial, for my mistress herself sug- 
gested, on the painful occasion, that in her 
opinion nothing further would be done with 
the old doll, except that she would be flung 
about and do more mischief, so she advised 
her being once more returned to the grave, 
where if I could be of no further use, I 
should at all events do no harm. 

" So buried I was once more, but I felt 
rather sad about it for a time. It pained me 
so that my old mistress should have been 

M 
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the person to put the finishing stroke to my 
long career of usefulness. I had no doubt 
she did for the best, but I own I thought 
her decision a little premature, and ventured 
to believe, that had I been allowed to re- 
main above ground, I might still have been 
useful in many a piece of fun and good 
fellowship with those boys. Who could 
help liking their witty spirits after all ? 

^* And you see, dears, I was not so far 
wrong. True, I fell off into a doze, and 
then into one of my deep slumbers, even 
while I was thinking all those things over. 
But when the young folks came the other 
day, and routed me up and out again, I 
declare I felt as fresh as ever. Why they 
laughed so, I didn't understand certainly, 
nor what they meant when they said I 
should make a splendid 'Aunt Sally J But 
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I was going to be something once more, 
that was as clear as that they were lifting 
me for the third time out of my grave, and 
I was as much pleased as they were, and 
quite contented to wait for the explanation. 

" It might have been a long time though 
before I got it, but that the youngest boy 
knew as little what was the meaning of 
* Aunt Sally ' as I did ; and having listened 
in vain for any chance information, he 
called Gretchen aside, and begged her to 
tell him who Aunt Sally was, and what 
they were going to do. 

" So in that way I heard all about it, and 
submitted, I am sure you must all own, 
with a very good grace, to being scrubbed 
and painted up, and dressed and fixed on 
the stump of a tree for my new character. 
It certainly was a great consolation to hear. 
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from my old mistress, that I had never 
before had so magnificent a complexion, as 
the pink one they now made me all over. 
Moreover, when I was finished, a great 
treat came, for the young folks invited all 
the boys and girls from the workhouse to 
tea, and I and a swing and a swarming-pole 
were fixed in a field, and were their chief 
amusements. The poor little things had 
been up from three o'clock that morning, I 
heard, blacking their shoes and. getting 
ready. And when they did come they 
were so happy, that it seemed to me there 
was more fun than ever in the world ! And 
when the children were gone, and one of 
our young ladies remarked how useful I 
had been, thought I to myself, * Yes, and 
in more ways than one ! For are not all of 
you trying to be of use to other people, and 
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mayn't I flatter myself that my example 
has had some . . .V but I won't be vain ! 

" Well ! the new game is a rough one I 
know, as I said before, and I get some 
desperately hard blows now and then ; but 
a loyal heart and a strong body are grand . 
things, and I don't see why one shouldn't 
be of use as long as there's a scrap of one 
left. For my own part, I can look forward 
to the future with peace, for when the young 
folks are weary of Aunt Sally, there is a 
Christmas log to be found yet in the old 
worn-out stump. 



THE END. 
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